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BY JOHN ROOSA 

W hen the director of the CIA’s 
regional recruiting office 
visited Tufts University in 
Medford, Mass, the night of 
October 3, he received a surprise. 
Twenty-five students staged a non¬ 
violent direct action. Stopping him from 
speaking at what had been advertised as a 
CIA “informational meeting.” The pro¬ 
testors formed a human wall between the 
CIA recruiter, Stephen L. Conn, and the 
students who had come to hear the 
presentation. Conn told a Tufts 
newspaper reporter that such sessions 
had “occasionally” been met with pro¬ 
tests on other campuses, but that this was 
the first time that students actually 
“prevented us from giving the presenta¬ 
tion.” 

The Tufts administration reacted by 
calling the protestors before a 
disciplinary panel. The protestors in turn 
defended their action, using the hearing 
to publicize CIA crimes and denounce 
Tufts’ policy of allowing the Agency to 
recruit on campus. In arguing before a 
supportive audience of about 90 people 
that their action was justified, the 
students noted that under Tufts’ 
disciplinary guidelines persons are 
punished only when their actions have 
breached the “standards of the com¬ 
munity,” so that any decision would be a 
political judgement on what those stan¬ 
dards are. They argued further that the 
administration, not the students, was 
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violating the “standards of the com¬ 
munity” in allowing the CIA on campus. 

Faced with this defense, the 
disciplinary panel chose not to discipline 
the students but at the same time stated 
that the protestors had violated universi¬ 
ty rules. 

After the disciplinary process was 
over, the protestors met with three deans 
and confronted them with specific 
university policies violated by the CIA’s 
campus recruitment activities. The 
deans, deciding that some important 
points had been raised and knowing that 
the CIA was not planning to return to 
Tufts until at least the following semester 
anyhow, temporarily suspended CIA 
recruitment of undergraduates until a 
panel of deans could determine if univer¬ 
sity policies were in fact being violated. 

After the protestors issued a press 
release on the deans’ decision and the ac¬ 
tions of October 3, the Associated Press, 
National Public Radio and other na¬ 
tional and local media picked up the 
story. The Boston Herald, the local 
Rupert Murdoch paper, was outraged 
enough to run a lead editorial titled: 
“Tufts Wimps Out with Its CIA Ban.” 

The next day Tufts president Jean 
Mayer rescinded the temporary suspen¬ 
sion. In a written statement, he denied 
that CIA recruitment had ever been ban¬ 
ned, explaining that “any policy on 
recruitment must be a University policy, 
not policy of an individual school.” One 
dean told protest leaders that Mayer had 
been pressured to take the action after 
receiving complaints from Tufts trustees. 


Privately Mayer admitted, “It would be 
difficult pragmatically and ideologically 
for Tufts to ban agencies of the federal 
government from its campus.” 


M ayer’s decision is easily explain¬ 
ed. Although a small school, 
Tufts sends a large number of 
students each year to the CIA. 

A 1981 survey by Tufts’ student 
newspaper reported that twelve 
undergraduates had been interviewed by 
the Agency during the previous year, 
four had received offers, and two had ac¬ 
cepted jobs. Even more recruiting takes 
place at the university’s Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy, an institution 
Mayer himself acknowledges to have a 
“hawkish reputation.” As America’s 
oldest graduate school of diplomacy, 
Fletcher has been an important training 
center for future Foreign Service officers. 
The last three U.S. ambassadors to El 
Salvador—Thomas Pickering, Deane 
Hinton and Robert White—are Fletcher 
alumni, as are five other current am¬ 
bassadors, several high-level State 
Department officials and over 250 other 
officers. At the same time, Fletcher is 
also an important training center for 
potential CIA employees. The most re¬ 
cent Fletcher alumni book lists nineteen 
graduates who acknowledge currently 
holding positions at the Agency. Pro¬ 
bably an equal number of graduates have 
left the CIA over the last decade while 
others hold deep cover positions and can- 
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not admit their true employer. 

Documents obtained under the 
Freedom of Information Act show that 
there are high-level ties between Fletcher 
and the CIA related to recruitment going 
back to at least to 1972. In that year, ac¬ 
cording to letters and memos, Fletcher 
officials took great pains, in preparing 
for the school’s annual Washington 
“placement trip” for graduating 
students, to include the CIA on, the 
group’s itinerary. Recruiter Harry L. 
Russell reported to Langley that Fletcher 
Dean Edmond Gullion and Assistant 
Dean Larry Griggs “are extremely happy 
about having their students invited to the 
Agency and are quite honored.” Wan¬ 
ting not to pass up such a good oppor¬ 
tunity to cultivate two important univer¬ 
sity administrators (as well as potential 
student recruits), the Agency arranged an 
unusual two-hour briefing by top-level 
officials. 

Over the next four years, Fletcher of¬ 
ficials apparently developed ever closer 
ties with the CIA—with the CIA 
reciprocating by recruiting for Fletcher. 
In late 1976 an undergraduate at one 
New England college, recruited by the 
CIA for its summer intern program, was 
encouraged by his Agency contact, 
recruiter Charles R. Pednovsky, to con¬ 
sider attending Fletcher. Pednovsky then 
arranged for Fletcher’s Larry Griggs, 
whom he described in a letter as a 4 ‘work¬ 
ing acquaintance,” to send the student 
admissions material. At the same time, 
Griggs and other Tufts personnel were 
receiving free research materials from the 


Agency. As the Tufts newspaper noted in 
reporting these gifts, “the CIA has been 
known to provide nonpublic information 
to academics for use in their work, in¬ 
creasing their prestige and promotion 
prospects, and sometimes their sense of 
obligation to the Agency.” 

It is easy to see why CIA recruiters 
would seek ties to Fletcher and encourage 
students to go there. Fletcher’s faculty in¬ 
cludes a handful of present and former 
government offidals, some of whom 
have held posts requiring high security 
clearances. Material from their courses 
would be useful in intelligence work, 
while their backgrounds could help them 
spot students with potential talent for 
such work. Such professors include: 

• William Griffith, who also teaches 
at M.I.T., was the main CIA 
liaison at Radio Free Europe until 
1958, when he left to join M.I.T.’s 
Center for International Studies, 
then sponsored and partially fund¬ 
ed by the CIA. Griffith’s Interna¬ 
tional Communism project and his 
M.I.T. salary were paid by the 
CIA until the mid-1960’s. He con¬ 
tinued to be a consultant for the 
Agency thereafter. At Fletcher, he 
teaches courses on radical and 
communist theories and practice. 

• Richard Shultz was a research 
associate with two C LA-linked 
think tanks, the National Strategy 
Information Center and Roy God¬ 
son’s Consortium for the Study of 
Intelligence, before his recent ap¬ 


pointment at Fletcher. The Flet¬ 
cher catalog reports that he is also 
“a consultant to various U.S. 
government agencies concerned 
with national security affairs” and 
that his professional interests in¬ 
clude “U.S. foreign and national 
security policy, contemporary 
military strategy, intelligence and 
national security, unconventional 
war and power projection in the 
Third World, and propaganda and 
political warfare.” The CIA’s pro¬ 
jection of power into the Third 
World formed the basis of the 
students’ criminal charges against 
the Agency. His most recent book, 
written with Godson, is Dezinfor- 
matsia: Active Measures in Soviet 
Strategy, and his contribution to 
the national security section of the 
Heritage Foundation’s blueprint 
for the second Reagan term is cur¬ 
rently receiving much press atten¬ 
tion. At this time, Shultz is con¬ 
ducting a Fletcher seminar on in¬ 
telligence methods. 

• John Roche came to Fletcher from 
Brandeis in 1973. Before that he 
had served as a special consultant 
to Lyndon Johnson—in part, he 
says, “dealing with disinformation 
with the great North Vietnamese 
‘peace offensive’”—and as a 
member of Richard Nixon’s com¬ 
mission, headed by Milton 
Eisenhower to oversee the removal 
of Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty from CIA control. During 
his first four years at Fletcher, he 
served on the Board for Interna¬ 
tional Broadcasting, overseeing 
Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty operations. 

• Leonard Unger, who came to Flet¬ 
cher after retiring from the 
Foreign Service, had been deeply 
involved in U.S. war planning for 
Indochina—as Ambassador to 
Laos (1962-64), as chairman of the 
State Department’s Vietnam coor¬ 
dinating committee (1965-67) and 
as Ambassador to Thailand 
(1967-73). In Thailand, he is 
known to have supervised the 
counterinsurgency operations. 

• Hewson Ryan was deputy director 
at the United States Information 
Agency during the Johnson Ad¬ 
ministration, and later, under Nix¬ 
on, became U.S. Ambassador to 
Honduras, where he played a 
relatively positive role supporting 
military reform, according to 
knowledgeable sources in 
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on their countries, theft surveilling these 
potential recruits wjth out their 
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Agency. Whether das practice goes on at 
Tufts is not known; Tufts officials and 




Whether it does or not, 


covet recruiting. In the mid-1970’s, to 
example, Assistant to the Dean Mary 


‘imcti gtrnm "fact book" to professors 
and . fw-ther recruiting efforts. The 

manualplays up the Agency's academic side. 

Von Bibber mixed ho- two roles or that 
the student body information was ever 
put to use by the Agency, these revela¬ 
tions create the kinds of doubts that 


tact at Fletcher even while she was also 
the International Student Adviser. 
Similarly, the CIA at some point obtain¬ 
ed from Fletcher a breakdown of the 
1972-73 student body by several 
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Tegucigalpa. Since leaving the 
Foreign Service and coming to 
Fletcher in 1977, he has headed the 
Murrow Center for Public 
Diplomacy and taught courses on 
propaganda and on Central 
America. At the Murrow Center, 
he replaced Philip Horton, a 
former CIA Officer and the long¬ 
time editor of the now-defunct 
CIA-funded magazine, The 
Reporter. 

Theodore Eliot joined Fletcher as 
dean in 1979 after retiring from 
the Foreign Service, and has since 
been appointed Professor of 
Diplomacy. Though Eliot had 
never published, Tufts officials are 
said to have been more interested 
in the clout Eliot had accumulated 
over his long career, especially as 
inspector general of the Foreign 
Service from 1978 to 1979. He 
replaced Edmond Gullion, who 
had also enjoyed a long Foreign 


Service career (including a 1961 
stint as Ambassador to the 
Congo). Gullion had been serving 
with Roche on the Eisenhower 
Commission at the time of the 
1973 Fletcher placement trip to the 
CIA. 


A nother faculty group at Fletcher 
consists of those who specialize 
in strategic studies and who, 
though they have not necessarily 
served in government, are nonetheless 
well-known in government circles. They 
are affiliated with Fletcher’s Program in 
International Security Studies and with a 
think tank associated with the school, the 
Institute for Foreign Policy Analysis. 
Their courses, too, would be useful to 
students wanting to enter the intelligence 
community. Uri Ra’anen heads the Flet¬ 
cher program, and Robert Pfaltzgraff 
heads the Institute. The two, who have 
collaborated on several books, served on 


Ronald Reagan’s advisory team on 
foreign policy and intelligence during the 
1980 campaign, although they insisted 
they did not want government posts. One 
strategist who did join the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration was W. Scott Thompson, a 
former assistant to the secretary of 
defense, who took the post of associate 
director for programs at USIA at a time 
when that agency has been increasingly 
used for propaganda and political-action 
projects that might in earlier times have 
been carried out by the CIA. 

It is very likely that some of these Flet¬ 
cher faculty members are active con¬ 
sultants for the CIA. The Agency’s cur¬ 
rent Coordinator for Academic Rela¬ 
tions, Ralph E. Cook, is after all himself 
a Fletcher alumnus. The CIA documents 
released under the Freedom of Informa¬ 
tion Act, which run only up through 
1978, confirm that several Tufts political 
scientists did have consulting relation¬ 
ships with the Agency at least during the 
mid-1970’s. One was former Fletcher 
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Good morning, 
Central 
Intelligence 
Agency. 



Tea Mr. Prime 
Minister, we are 
planning to 
overthrow your 
govt In the very 
near future. 


I’m sorry to 
hear yon haven’t 
been officially 
informed. 


Would you 
like me to 
send you a 
BROCHURE? 



\ 


professor Geoffrey Kemp, who left to 
join the National Security Council in 
1981. The documents reveal that Kemp 
was paid $1250 to attend a CIA con¬ 
ference on nuclear proliferation in Oc¬ 
tober 1978. “That was an academic exer¬ 
cise,” he told the Tufts newspaper. 
“Very rarely are they on classified sub¬ 
jects. I have participated in several of 
these.” 

The Agency was embarked on a cam¬ 
paign at that time to improve its standing 
with universities, which had been in¬ 
decline ever since Congress had begun its 
inquiries into CIA activities in 1974. 
Kemp’s conference was part of that ef¬ 
fort. Another part was a series of 
meetings by CIA Director Stansfield 
Turner with university presidents. It was 
at this time, Tufts President Jean Mayer 
says, that the Tufts president met “his 
good friend” former CIA chief 
Stansfield Turner, who has since joined 
Mayer on an advisory board to Monsan¬ 
to Corporation. Soon afterward, CIA 
tried to forge financial ties with Tufts. 
Turner offered the school an undisclosed 
sum of money for a research project on 
world famine—an offer perhaps made to 
impress Mayer, who is a nutritionist by 
profession. In 1978, the CIA also offered 
$100,000 to $200,000 to assist a Fletcher 
international economics class studying 
the impact of the then newly discovered 
Mexican oil fields. 

Mayer rejected both offers. He said 
that the Agency link, which would have 
been open, would have made “much of 
our work abroad very much more dif¬ 
ficult.” 


Fletcher has been eager however to 
take money from the two foundations 
most active in recent years in publicly 
promoting the need for a strong CIA. 
One of them, the Scaife Foundation 
(together with the closely linked Scaife 
Family Charitable Trusts and Allegheny 
Foundation) has provided the largest 
part of Fletcher’s foundation backing 
since 1977, donating over $1.5 million. 
The other, the Smith Richardson Foun¬ 
dation, contributed over $100,000 from 
1979 to 1981 for two projects it describes 
as a “project on [the] history of Viet¬ 
namese communism” and the “comple¬ 
tion of [a] study of communist pro¬ 
paganda and political warfare.” Since 
1978, these two foundations have also 
provided most of the private funding to 
Pfaltzgraff s Institute for Foreign Policy 
Analysis, Scaife alone donating over 
$500,000. 

The promotional efforts of the CIA by 
these foundations, consisting so far of at 
least eleven separate projects together 
costing over $500,000, appear to have 
begun on October 30,1978, when Scaife 
president Richard Larry phoned Ernest 
Lefever (an IFPA “research 
consultant”) to ask if his Ethics and 
Public Policy Center at Georgetown 
University would supervise a study of 
media treatment pf the CIA and the 
KGB. Work that resulted in the pro-CIA 
collection by Lefever and Roy Godson, 
The CIA and the American Ethic . 

Six months later, Scaife sponsored a 
conference of Fletcher’s International 
Security Studies Program entided: “In¬ 
telligence: Deception and Surprise.” In 


attendance was an assortment of scholars 
and former spies, including Reginald 
Jones, Director of British Scientific In¬ 
telligence during World War II; former 
CIA officer Thomas Latimer, staff direc¬ 
tor of the House Intelligence Committee; 
former CIA Director William Colby; 
former Czech intelligence officer 
Ladislav Bittman (contributing the 
obligatory exposition on KGB “active 
measures”), Richard Perle, soon to be 
Assistant Secretary of Defense; and Har¬ 
vard’s Richard Pipes, a CIA consultant 
who soon afterwards joined the NSC. 

Fletcher programs also receive cor¬ 
porate support, with most of that sup¬ 
port for the International Security 
Studies Program coming from four com¬ 
panies which hold intelligence-related 
government contracts: Raytheon, 
EG&G, Hughes Aircraft and United 
Technologies. The first three have 
representatives on Fletcher boards; their 
presence gives the companies a say in 
school affairs. Raytheon has a par¬ 
ticularly close relationship with Fletcher. 
The maker of missiles, electronic- 
warfare devices and other military pro¬ 
ducts, Raytheon is represented by its 
former chairman, Charles Adams, on 
both Fletcher’s board of Visitors, where 
he is chairman, and on IFPA’s Board of 
Directors. Adams is also a trustee 
emeritus of Tufts. Philip Phalon, a 
Raytheon senior vice president, sits on 
the Advisory Council to the International 
Security Studies Program. Theodore 
Eliot, in turn, is a Raytheon director. 

Just as there has been no known fun¬ 
ding by the CIA at Fletcher, there are no 
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current CIA employees known to be on j 
its boards. Still, some members have 
former ties and many are supporters of a 
strong CIA. Besides Adams, the Board 
of Visitors includes Gerald Blakeley, 
lone-time business partner of CIA lawyer 
Paul Hellmuth; Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan, Vice Chairman of the Senate 
Intelligence Committee; Hadyn 
Williams, president of the former CIA 
proprietary, the Asia Foundation; 
former CIA employee Joseph Sisco; 
Henry Cabot Lodge, the former am¬ 
bassador to South Vietnam; and 
Winston Lord, president of the Council 
on Foreign Relations and former top aide 
to Henry Kissinger. Besides Phalon, the 
19-member Advisory Council to the Pro¬ 
gram in International Security Studies in¬ 
cludes former CIA analyst William Bun¬ 
dy; Stansfield Turner; former CIA 
Deputy Director Bobby Inman; U. 
Alexis Johnson, long-time member of 
the 40 Committee, the CIA oversight 
group of the NSC; R. Daniel McMichael 
of the Scaife Foundation; Gen. Mathew 
B. Ridgway, a former Scaife trustee; 
Reginald Jones; Rear Adm. Jonathan 
Howe, Director of the State 
Department’s Bureau of Politico- 
Military Affairs; Ret. Gen. Andrew 
Goodpaster; Robert Everett, president of 
the CIA-linked MITRE Corporation; 
Charles Wilcox of Hughes Aircraft; and 
Ret. Adm. Elmo Zumwalt. With 


members such as these, the complaints to 
Mayer over the temporary CIA recruit¬ 
ment ban should come as no surprise. 

There is evidence, in fact, that many 
connected with Fletcher see the oppor¬ 
tunity the school offers for jobs with the 
CIA not only as a right of students (as 
Mayer has argued) but as a national duty 
as well. Robert Pfaltzgraff contends, for 
example, that “the idea of courses in in¬ 
telligence in schools of international af¬ 
fairs, and especially in professional 
schools, emerges from the consideration 
of the needs of the intelligence communi¬ 
ty set forth [at the Fletcher intelligence 
conference].” 


espite its many CIA ties, Tufts 
does not have any formal 
guidelines governing those ties. A 
number of universities establish¬ 
ed such rules in the wake of congressional 
revelations in the 1970’s about abuses in 
the CIA’s academic relationships. Tufts 
was not one of them. “We will evolve a 
[comprehensive policy] out of practical 
experiences,” Mayer told the Tufts 
newspaper in 1981, “but at this point any 
rules would be premature. It is 
understood [though] that if people are 
approached by intelligence groups of any 
kind, they should report it to the Presi¬ 
dent. We don’t want our professors to be 
arrested as spies.” 


But even without specific guidelines, 
CIA recruitment currently violates 
several Tufts policies. The university’s 
Student Handbook states: “Tufts exists 
in a larger society and provides no im¬ 
munity from city, state or national laws. 
The university will not play the role of 
policeman ferreting out crime. But 
neither will the university serve as an ac¬ 
complice.” 

The CIA is currently in violation of the 
Neutrality Act, the War Powers clause of 
the Constitution, the Boland Amend¬ 
ment (prohibiting the overthrow of the 
Nicaraguan government), other statutes 
and several treaties. Even former CLA 
Director Stansfield Turner has 
acknowledged that the CIA is in the 
business of breaking the law. He used 
this fact in his argument against the 
Reagan Administration’s proposal to 
permit CIA covert operations inside the 
United States. 

The principles of the College Place¬ 
ment Council, principles to which Tufts 
adheres, requires recruiters to “honor the 
policies and procedures of individual in¬ 
stitutions” and for organizations to take 
responsibility “for the ethical and legal 
conduct of their representatives 
throughout the recruiting process.” 
Despite this, the CIA conducts covert 
recruitment, involving surveillance of 
students, and fails even to conduct 
“overt recruitment” openly (see box). 
While Director, Turner noted candidly, 
“If I were required to abide by the rule 
of. . . every academic institution in the 
country. . . it would become impossible 
to do the required job of our country.” 

Several Tufts deans in their discussions 
with protestors acknowledged the validi¬ 
ty of these arguments. Mayer’s decision 
to rescind the ban on recruitment was not 
based on Tufts rules, however, but on 
“pragmatics” and “ideology.” The case 
of Tufts and the CIA illustrates how 
some universities have sacrificed their in¬ 
dependence and academic freedom for 
the chance to become servants of the 
state. Even now, Fletcher is making plans 
for its annual Washington placement trip 
in January 1985. Once again, the CIA is 
likely to be included on the itinerary. 

Despite the wide student opposition to 
CIA recruitment and the initial promise 
of a consideration of the matter on its 
merits, there is now little likelihood that 
the CIA will be banned from the Tufts 
campus, no matter what its foreign 
atrocities or domestic abuses. Tufts’ 
powerful patrons have spoken. ■ 


John Roosa is a student at Tufts Univer¬ 
sity . 



P rotests against CIA recruitment ao- students who were crowded into the 
tivities have c*£urred at two other small Brown lecture room joined in a 
universities in the wake of the Tufts citizens’ arrest of Conn and Sampson, 
episode. On November 14, three CIA The recruiters were read a long list of 
tepresenta^ charges and then allowed to leave, 

jeds of a mock trial by members of the Unlike the Michigan case, Brown of* 
audience when they tried to give a recruit* fidals took a hard line against the pro- 
ment presentation at the University of testers. Vice president R^eiriey 

Michigan in Ann Arbor. One student said after the action that students had 
protester, playing judge, read off a list of been warned in advance that “such ac* 
charges against the CIA. The three tivity would not be tolerated.” A list oT 
recruiters, including CIA employee An- 67 names given voluntarily to university 
dres Vaart, were subsequently escorted officials by student protesters was turned 

(one news report says “chased”) out of over to Brown’s University CoundJ to 
the building and to their automobiles by disciplinary action. Brown is well 
the students. represented to the CIA “old boy” net- 

On November 26, more than 300 work (former Brown president Baraaby 
Brown students confronted Stephen Keeney was employed 
Conn and another CIA representative, during his tenure in the 1960*s). It is 
engineer and Brown alumnus Roger possible that adn^ 

Sampson, when they tried to give presen- backlash from alumni unless they show 

fedons. After someone in the audience some muscle. 

Mew a whistle, about half the 150 — JJt* 
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